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Can  Europe’s  Refugees  Find  New  Homes? 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 


SHORTLY  after  the  German  invasion  of  Poland 
in  1939,  President  Roosevelt  forecast  that  “when 
this  ghastly  war  ends  there  may  be  not  one  million 
but  ten  million  or  twenty  million  men,  women  and 
children  belonging  to  many  races  and  many  reli¬ 
gions,  living  in  many  countries  and  possibly  on 
several  continents,  who  will  enter  into  the  prc^lem 
of  the  human  refugee.”'  As  World  War  II  enters 
its  fourth  year,  this  estimate  seems  almost  con¬ 
servative,  for  in  Europe  alone  Axis  persecutions 
have  uprooted  at  least  16  million  people,  and  may 
affect  hundreds  of  thousands  more  in  the  months 
ahead.  Their  return  to  their  homes  or  resettlement 
in  new  areas  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
tasks  of  the  post-war  period  that  will  demand  large- 
scale  international  action.  Yet  despite  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  of  this  problem,  the  United 
Nations  have  made  few  plans  for  solving  it,  for  it 
involves  many  contingencies  and  arouses  conflicting 
emotions  of  humanitarianism  and  national  self- 
interest.  The  importance  of  resettling  Europe’s  per¬ 
secuted  peoples,  however,  outweighs  the  practical 
difficulties  involved,  and  warrants  a  brief  survey  of 
the  possibilities  that  exist  for  finding  them  homes 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

MANY  WANT'S  OF  REFUGEES 

Europe’s  refugee  problem,  far  from  being  solely 
a  product  of  the  present  war,  represents  an  accre¬ 
tion  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Among  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  Europeans  Nvhom  no  nation  claims  today 
are  approximately  350,000  Russians,  constituting  the 
remnant  of  the  one  and  a  half  million  persons  dis¬ 
owned  by  the  Soviet  regime  in  1917  and  still  with¬ 
out  new  citizenship  when  World  War  II  began.^ 
Most  of  these  stateless  Russians  lived  in  France  in 
1939,  and  since  that  time  some  of  the  younger  ones 
have  probably  been  sent  to  Germany  to  work  for 
the  Nazis  on  the  same  terms  as  Frenchmen,  if, 

T.  Address  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees, 
October  17,  The  PiiNic  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Fran/^lin 

D.  Roosevelt  (1959  volume:  New  York,  Macmillan,  1941), 
p.  549. 

2.  J.  H.  Simpson,  The  Refugee  Problem  (New  York,  Oxford 
University  Press,  19^9),  p.  559. 


indeed,  they  have  not  become  the  objects  of  special 
anti-Russian  discrimination. 

As  the  depression  of  the  1930’s  increased  the 
acuteness  of  social  and  political  maladjustments, 
waves  of  racial  and  political  persecution  swept  ove 
parts  of  Europe,  forcing  large  groups  of  people 
to  migrate.  Between  1933  and  1939,  as  Germany, 
the  Saar,  Austria,  Spain  and  western  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  fell  under  Fascist  control,  several  million  per¬ 
sons  became  potential  or  actual  refugees.  Approxi¬ 
mately  (3oo,ooo  of  this  group  were  absorbed  into 
Palestine,  the  United  States  and  South  Ameria 
but  intergovernmental  organizations  and  private 
agencies,  despite  their  efforts,  failed  to  find  nw 
homes  for  the  others.^ 

During  the  last  decade,  therefore,  a  new  chapter 
has  been  added  to  the  dark  story  of  the  refugees. 
Whereas  in  previous  cases  of  denationalization  and 
persecution  fairly  large  proportions  of  the  groups 
affected  fled  to  other  countries,  the  vast  majorits 
of  the  present  victims  have  been  unable  to  escape 
from  Axis  control.  Of  the  several  million  mea 
women  and  children  who  have  been  singled  out  for 
maltreatment  because  of  their  race,  religion  or  po¬ 
litical  views,  only  an  estimated  100,000  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  leaving  western  Europe.  Since  World 
War  II  began,  considerably  fewer  than  half  a 
million  victims  of  Axis  persecution  have  become 
“refugees”  in  the  traditional  sense  of  “those 
who  flee  to  a  foreign  land.”  However,  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  Europeans  denationalized  and  deported, 
sent  to  concentration  camps,  or  discriminated 
against  in  matters  of  food  and  shelter  because  the) 
happen  to  belong  to  particular  racial  or  political 
groups,  the  old  definition  of  refugee  is  no  longer 
adequate.  To  the  more  fortunate  thousands  who 
have  found  asylum  abroad  must  consequently  be 
added  the  millions  of  other  “potential”  refugees 

On  tlic  cfTorts  of  the  F-vian  Conference  of  19^8  to  find  nc« 
homes  for  refugees  from  Germany,  see  D.  H.  Popper,  “Inter¬ 
national  Aid  to  German  Refugees,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  No¬ 
vember  I,  1938. 

4.  These  refugees  must  be  distinguished  from  the  approxi¬ 
mately  60,000  persons  from  occupied  countries,  most  of  whom 
have  entered  the  British  Army  and  will  probably  return  to  tho: 
native  lands  immediately  after  the  war. 
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who  remain  in  enemy-occupied  Europe  and  consti¬ 
tute  one  important  element  of  the  Continent’s  huge 
war-displaced  population. 

Precise  information  on  the  number  of  persecuted 
persons  now  under  Axis  control  cannot  be  secured. 
The  governments-in-exile  in  London,  on  the  basis 
of  reports  from  underground  informants,  estimate 
that  of  the  Jews  who  in  1939  inhabited  European 
territories  now  held  by  the  Axis,  two  million  have 
already  been  deported  or  have  perished  from  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  mistreatment  or  deliberate  extermina¬ 
tion.’  But  in  stressing  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  oppression  has  been  by  no 
means  limited  to  them.^  Of  the  16  million  people 
estimated  to  have  been  displaced  in  Europe,  per¬ 
haps  half  are  still  in  their  own  countries,  but  have 
fled  or  been  expelled  by  the  enemy  from  their 
normal  district  of  residence  and  are  living  under 
conditions  which  are  in  greater  or  less  degree  ab¬ 
normal.  The  heaviest  movements,  apart  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  in  Poland,  France  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  remainder  are  in  foreign  terri¬ 
tories.  Of  these  the  largest  group,  numbering  at 
least  4V2  million  and  possibly  considerably  more, 
is  in  Germany.  It  consists  principally  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  workers  from  occupied  countries,  two 
classes  which  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  separate,  but  includes  a  certain  number  of  civil 
prisoners  and  of  Germans  brought  into  the  Reich 
from  the  Baltic  states,  Rumania  and  other  places. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  NOW  ? 

The  first  international  action  taken  in  World 
War  II  on  behalf  of  the  politically  and  racially  per¬ 
secuted  groups  in  Axis-occupied  territories  came  in 
the  wake  of  the  series  of  mass  executions  and  de¬ 
portations  launched  by  the  Nazis  in  the  summer  of 
1942— partly,  it  seems,  as  a  reaction  to  losses  on  the 
eastern  front.’  At  first  the  reports  of  wholesale  mas¬ 
sacres  were  received  with  skepticism  in  Allied  coun¬ 
tries,  but  on  December  17,  1942  the  United  States 
and  the  European  members  of  the  United  Nations 
jointly  condemned  “the  appalling  horror  and  bru¬ 
tality”  with  which  Jews  and  other  minorities  were 
being  transported  from  all  the  (xcupied  countries 
to  eastern  Europe.  The  Allied  representatives  made 
no  reference  to  immediate  aid,  but  they  did  warn 
that  “those  responsible  for  these  crimes  shall  not 
(Scape  retribution.”® 

5-  Inlcr-Allicd  Information  Committee  (London),  SixfA  Report 

Occupied  Territories,  April  20,  1943. 

(i-  See  M.  P.  Zuber,  “The  Nazis  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,” 
foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  October  1942;  E.  V.  Erdely,  Ger- 
oiany’s  First  European  Protectorate  (London,  Hale,  1942). 

7-  H.  K.  Smith,  Last  Train  from  Berlin  (New  York,  Knopf, 
'942),  p.  180. 

8.  United  Nations  Declaration,  London,  December  17,  1942. 
Sec  United  Nations  Review  (New  York),  January  15,  1943,  p.  1. 


Meanwhile,  the  massacres  and  deportations  con¬ 
tinued,  and  aroused  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States  a  body  of  opinion  that  urged  immediate  res¬ 
cue  of  as  many  of  Hitler’s  victims  as  wartime  con¬ 
siderations  permitted  lest  the  Jews,  particularly,  be 
exterminated  before  victory  was  achieved.  The 
British  organizing  group  of  more  than  200  includes 
religious  leaders,  members  of  Parliament,  Lord 
Mayors  of  nearly  all  the  large  cities,  heads  of  uni¬ 
versities,  trade  union  chairmen,  and  numerous 
prominent  authors.  The  movement  has  not  how¬ 
ever,  been  restricted  to  any  particular  groups  of  the 
population,  for  a  Public  Opinion  Poll  taken  in 
March  1943  indicated  that  78  per  cent  of  the  public 
wanted  the  government  to  extend  help  to  refugees 
able  to  escape  from  occupied  Europe.’  In  the 
United  States  advocates  of  immediate  action  have 
been  recruited  chiefly  from  Jewish  groups,  religious 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Friends’  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  and  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O. 
There  has  been  no  American  poll  of  opinion  com¬ 
parable  to  the  British  one,  but  public  feeling  in  the 
United  States  appears  to  have  been  less  strongly 
stirred  than  in  Britain. 

Although  the  various  British  and  American  or¬ 
ganizations  do  not  recommend  precisely  the  same 
methods  for  helping  Europe’s  potential  refugees, 
they  agree  generally  on  the  following  program 

( 1 )  Hitler — and  especially  those  of  his  satellites  who 
may  be  eager  to  curry  favor  with  the  Allies  as  the 
latter  show  signs  of  winning  the  war — might  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  release  some  Jews  and  other  victims  if 
approached  through  neutral  nations  or  the  Vatican. 
These  negotiations  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  if 
an  exchange  were  arranged  whereby  civilians  whom 
the  Allies  have  interned  because  of  Axis  sympathies 
were  sent  to  Europe  in  return  for  Jews  and  others  now 
under  enemy  control.  For  persons  not  released  by  the 
Germans,  food  relief  on  the  model  of  the  present  pro¬ 
ject  in  Greece  should  be  organized  by  the  United 
Nations. 

(2)  The  United  Nations  should  encourage  near-by 
neutral  countries  to  admit  more  refugees  by  guarantee¬ 
ing  financial  aid  during  the  war  and  removal  of  refu¬ 
gees  after  victory,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

(3)  Increased  transport  facilities  for  moving  refu- 

9.  News  Chronicle  (London),  March  27,  1943. 

10.  “Twelve  Point  Programme  for  Immediate  Rescue  Meas¬ 
ures,”  National  Committee  for  Rescue  from  Nazi  Terror  (Lon¬ 
don,  April  1943);  Eleanor  Rathbone,  “Rescue  the  Perishing,” 
National  Committee  for  Rescue  from  Nazi  Terror  (London, 
May  1943);  12-point  program  of  the  Joint  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European  Jewish  Affairs,  New  Yorh^  Post,  April  19, 
1943;  “An  Appeal  to  Christians,”  Information  Service  (New 
York,  Federal  ^uncil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America), 
April  24,  1943;  Jewish  Comment  (New  York,  World  Jewish 
Congress),  June  4,  1943;  for  recommendations  of  Emergency 
Conference  to  Save  the  Jewish  People  of  Europe,  held  in  New 
York,  see  New  Yorl(  Times,  July  26,  1943. 
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gees  should  be  secured  through  use  of  neutral  ships 
and  of  empty  Allied  ships  returning  from  military 
missions. 

(4)  Asylums  should  be  found  for  refugees  in  neutral 
or  Allied  territories  overseas  to  relieve  the  present  pres¬ 
sure  on  Spain,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Turkey.  Pales¬ 
tine  has  been  recommended  by  Zionists  and  others 
largely  on  the  ground  that,  by  settling  Jewish  refugees 
there,  a  {jermanent  rather  than  a  temporary  home 
would  be  found  for  them.  Other  proposals  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  United  States  where,  it  has  been  suggested, 
refugees  might  be  brought  in  on  the  same  terms  as 
war  prisoners,  or  as  temporary  residents,  and  set  to  use- 
lul  work  lor  the  duration.  V’arious  British  territories 
in  Africa  and  tlic  Middle  East  as  well  as  the  United 
Kingdom  have  also  been  referred  to  in  some  plans. 

THE  BERMUDA  CONFERENCE 

In  what  has  been  generally  considered  a  response 
to  the  demand  for  immediate  aid  to  persecuted 
groups.  Lord  Halifax,  the  British  Ambassador,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  suggested  in  March  1943 
that  their  governments  hold  a  conference — subse¬ 
quently  called  in  Bermuda  on  April  19 — to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  rescue."  Both  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  spokesmen  made  it  clear,  however,  that  all 
plans  would  have  to  be  subordinated  to  the  war 
effort,  and  that  their  governments’  acceptance  of 
additional  refugees  would  be  subject  to  existing 
regulations  as  well  as  to  demands  currently  being 
made  upon  them  to  care  for  prisoners  of  war  and 
dangerous  Axis  nationals  held  in  custody.  In  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States  on  the  eve  of  the  conference,  the 
British  pointed  out  that  they  had  taken  in  100,000 
refugees  and  war  fugitives  and  the  colonies  an  ad¬ 
ditional  100,000,"  while  the  United  States  stated 
that  it  had  issued  228,964  visas  in  the  years  1939-42.*^ 
It  was  not  made  clear  by  the  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  what  proportion  of  the  visas  was  in  fact  used, 
and  neither  government  indicated  how  many  of 
the  aliens  admitted  were  actually  refugees.  Unoffi¬ 
cially  it  is  known  that  while  the  British  figure  docs 
not  include  men  who  came  in  directly  as  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  it  does  include  20,000  seamen, 
and  that  many  of  the  remaining  80,000  were  ad¬ 
mitted  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  armed  forces 
or  because  they  were  wanted  for  war  work.  Similar¬ 
ly,  the  United  States  figure  covers  many  persons 
who  came  on  personal  business  or  as  regular  immi¬ 
grants  from  Canada  and  South  America,  and  not 
more  than  half  of  those  entering  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  specified  period  were  refugees. 

Although  the  British  and  American  governments 

11.  'New  Yor^  Times,  March  4,  1943. 

12.  Ihid.,  March  5,  1943. 

13.  Ihid.,  March  4,  1943. 


had  indicated  that  the  Bermuda  Conference  could 
achieve  only  limited  results,  the  delegates  turned  to 
the  broad  question  of  what  could  be  done  for  the 
potential  refugees,  particularly  the  Jews  in  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  those  who  have  reached 
adjoining  neutral  territories.^'*  After  preliminary 
discussions,  however,  the  political  representative 
and  experts  decided  that  large-scale  movements  (rf 
people  from  Nazi-controlled  Europe  were  impos¬ 
sible  under  wartime  conditions,  and  that  only  mil¬ 
itary  victory  could  help  the  great  masses  of  Nazi 
victims."  The  conference  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  into  consideration  such  efforts  at  colonization 
as  the  settlement  in  the  Dominican  Republic  or 
the  Agro-Joint  project  in  Russia,  and  did  not  in¬ 
vite  suggestions  or  recommendations  from  these 
or  other  groups  engaged  in  similar  work. 

Instead  of  recommending  measures  for  aiding  the 
victims  of  persecution  who  are  still  under  Axis 
control,  the  conference  restricted  itself  to  suggesting 
ways  of  removing  refugees  from  neutral  countries 
to  specified  temporary  havens.  Where  such  removal 
was  not  possible,  the  delegates  favored  assurances 
of  future  financial  cooperation  for  covering  the 
expenses  of  neutral  countries  in  repatriating  the 
refugees  as  soon  as  possible.  So  far  as  additional 
wartime  refugee  problems  were  concerned,  the  con¬ 
ference  suggested  that  they  be  handled  by  a  re¬ 
vived  and  strengthened  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee,  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  set  up  at  President  Roosevelt’s  suggestion  in 
1938  for  resettling  refugees  from  Germany.***’ 
Whether  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  will 
become  an  effective  body  capable  of  additional  ac¬ 
tion  depends  on  British  and  United  States  financial 
support,  which  has  not  yet  been  given,  and  on  the 
possibility  that  a  larger  group  of  nations  will  be 
able  to  find  more  satisfactory  answers  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  faced  the  Anglo-American  meeting. 

The  very  limited  achievements  of  the  conference 
rested  on  the  belief  of  the  delegates  that  it  would 
lie  impossible  to  secure  the  release  of  any  of  Hitler’s 
present  victims,  since  no  agreement  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  with  the  Nazis  or  their  satellites 
unless  they  believed  such  arrangements  would  aid 
their  cause.  Moreover,  in  view  of  previous  refusals 
on  the  part  of  Nazi-controlled  governments  in 
Vichy  and  Sofia  to  allow  Jewish  children  to  leave 
Axis  territories,  even  children  were  regarded  as  be¬ 
yond  Allied  help.  The  conference  also  ruled  out 

14.  Ihid.,  April  15,  1943. 

13.  Ihid.,  April  20,  1943.  For  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  Bermuda 
Conference,  see  Emmanuel  Ccllcr,  “The  Bermuda  Conference: 
Diplomatic  Mockery,”  Free  World  (New  York),  July  1943. 
16-17.  The  precise  recommendations  of  the  conference  remain 
secret,  one  reason  being  that  they  involve  action  by  other  go»- 
ernments  which  must  first  be  consulted. 
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il(j  relief  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  project,  apparently 
because  it  seemed  to  the  delegates  that  the  very 
delicate  negotiations  required  to  obtain  German 
approval  for  feeding  the  Greeks  could  never  be 
duplicated  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.*® 

technical  and  political  obstacles 

Even  after  the  conference  turned  to  the  narrower 
task  of  finding  refuges  for  those  victims  of  racial 
and  political  persecution  who  had  already  escaped 
to  near-by  neutral  countries,  it  concluded  that  lack 
of  shipping  space  impeded  plans  for  sending  them 
food,  or  removing  them  to  more  distant  asylums.  It 
was  contended,  moreover,  that  even  if  groups  of 
refugees  could  be  brought  to  ports  from  which 
empty  British  and  American  merchant  ships  em¬ 
barked — as,  for  example,  in  North  Africa — the  ships 
would  lack  the  food,  sanitary  facilities  and  lifesav¬ 
ing  equipment  essential  for  carrying  passengers. 

Above  all,  the  conference  decided  not  to  attempt 
to  unlock  the  doors  which,  it  found,  were  prac¬ 
tically  closed  to  the  entry  of  additional  refugees, 
even  on  a  temporary  basis.*^  The  precise  location 
of  the  havens  recommended  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  it  is  known  that  certain  areas  were 
definitely  restricted  by  the  governments  concerned. 
One  of  these  was  Palestine,  for  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  which  holds  a  League  mandate  over  that 
area,  had  recently  stated  that  maintenance  of  the 
White  Paper  of  1939 — under  which  only  33,833 
more  Jews  can  enter  Palestine  before  April  1944, 
when  all  immigration  is  to  cease  unless  the  Arabs 
agree  to  its  continuance — was  “essential  from  the 
point  of  view  of  stability  in  the  Middle  East.”^** 
The  British  also  opposed  further  entry  of  refugees 
into  Cyprus  and  British  East  Africa,  where  there 
are  approximately  26,000  war  fugitives  from  the 
Balkans,  and  into  Cyrenaica  and  Ethiopia,  where 
thousands  of  war  prisoners  are  kept,  for  fear  that 
added  pressure  on  the  food  situation  might  cause 
riots.  The  United  Kingdom  itself,  it  was  said,  now 
supports  as  large  a  population  as  possible  without 
complicating  its  problems  of  supply.  As  for  the 
United  States,  Secretary  Hull  reminded  the  con¬ 
ference  that  Congressional  action  determines  this 
country’s  immigration  policy.^* 

18.  In  reply,  the  May  14,  1943  issue  of  Jewish  Comment  in¬ 
sisted  that  “alleged  technical  reasons”  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  food  relief  for  the  ghettos. 

19-  This  problem  would,  of  course,  have  been  greatly  en- 
lianced  if  the  delegates  had  found  it  possible  to  rescue  additional 
thousands  from  Axis  control. 

20.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  February  3, 
'943- 

21.  Kew  Yorl(  Times,  March  4,  1943.  On  examinations  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  United  States,  see  George  Warren,  “The  Refugee 
2nd  the  War,”  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po¬ 
litical  and  Social  Science,  September  1942,  p.  96.  The  opposition 
displayed  by  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Immigration  and 


REPATRIATION:  FIRST  POST-WAR  STEP 

Possible  post-war  solutions  of  the  refugee  prob¬ 
lem  have  not  been  publicly  discussed  by  the  Allied 
governments,  but  Secretary  Hull’s  advice  to  the 
Bermuda  Conference  to  find  havens  for  the  refu¬ 
gees  as  close  as  possible  to  their  original  homes  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  return  after  the  war  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  United  States  regards  repatriation 
as  a  first  post-war  step.^^  But  the  return  of  perse¬ 
cuted  peoples  to  their  old  homes  in  lands  shat¬ 
tered  and  devastated  by  the  Nazis  will  not  be 
an  automatic  process  set  in  motion  by  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  Although  a  United 
Nations  victory  can  be  expected  to  end  all  Nurem¬ 
berg  laws  and  denationalization  decrees,  and  even 
to  write  guarantees  against  persecution  into  treaties 
and  constitutions,  only  practical  experience  will 
show  whether  safety  and  equality  for  racial,  na¬ 
tional  and  religious  minorities  will  become  a  fact 
after  the  war,  and  not  remain  merely  a  theory. 

Opinions  vary  greatly  concerning  the  possibility 
of  repatriation.  One  school  of  thought  contends  that 
the  Continent’s  post-war  governments  will  fling 
wide  their  doors  to  the  political  and  racial  groups 
expelled  by  the  Axis,  on  the  ground  that  discrim¬ 
ination  of  any  kind  cannot  survive  side  by  side  with 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  four  freedoms,  or  the 
United  Nations’  condemnation  of  Axis  measures 
against  the  Jews  and  other  minorities.^*  Moreover, 
the  United  Nations  have  an  implicit  commitment 
to  guarantee  effective  protection  to  minorities  in  a 
liberated  world  through  machinery  that  would  go 
much  further  than  the  League  of  Nations  Cov¬ 
ena  nt.^'*  These  general  promises  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been  implemented  by  numerous  more 
precise  pledges  made  by  representatives  of  all  the 
governments-in-exile  and  the  Fighting  French  that 
no  distinctions  will  be  made  among  their  people 
on  the  basis  of  faith,  race,  or  political  beliefs.^* 
What  is  needed,  however,  is  a  fundamental  plan 
guaranteeing  equality  of  human  rights  regardless 
of  politics,  race,  national  origin  or  religion.^^  As 

Naturalization  in  June  1943  to  proposed  repeal  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act  holds  out  little  hope  that  United  States  immi¬ 
gration  rules  will  be  liberalized  in  the  near  future. 

22.  New  Yor\  Times,  March  4,  1943. 

23.  Jacob  Robinson,  “Uprooted  Jews  in  the  Immediate  Post- 
War  World,”  The  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  Peace, 
Third  Report  (New  York,  Commission  to  Study  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Peace,  April  1943),  p.  299. 

24.  “Our  Official  Postwar  Lines,”  Fortune  (New  York),  May 
1943.  P-  87. 

25.  For  a  collection  of  these  statements,  see  “Governments-in- 
Exile  on  Jewish  Rights,”  edited  by  Abraham  Duker,  No.  3,  Jews 
and  the  Post-War  World  (New  York,  The  American  Jewish 
Committee,  1942). 

26.  Quincy  Wright,  “Human  Rights  and  the  World  Order,” 
The  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  Peace,  Third  Re¬ 
port,  cited,  p|i.  238-62. 
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far  as  popular  attitudes  toward  refugees  are  con¬ 
cerned,  optimistic  school  of  thought  believes  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  of  the  peoples  now  suffering  under 
Nazi  oppression  will  have  developed  a  greater 
measure  of  sympathy  for  the  Jews  and  other  mi¬ 
norities  than  any  they  had  hitherto  felt.^’ 

Other  observers  take  a  more  pessimistic  attitude 
concerning  the  possibilities  of  solving  the  refugee 
problem  through  post-war  repatriation.  They  argue 
that,  although  Allied  victory  will  raze  all  legal  bar¬ 
riers  against  racial  and  political  groups,  less  tangible 
but  just  as  effective  psychological  and  economic  ob¬ 
stacles  may  nevertheless  remain.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  satisfactory  way  of  knowing  what  the  attitude  of 
the  peoples  of  occupied  Europe  is  or  will  be  toward 
Jews  and  other  minorities  who  have  been  dena¬ 
tionalized  and  deported,  but  it  is  possible  that  Nazi 
ideology  will  have  made  the  entire  Continent  more 
sensitive  than  ever  before  to  political  and  racial  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  result,  therefore,  may  be  that  the 
conquered  countries  will  become  more  intensely 
nationalistic  and  reject  those  in  their  midst  who 
arc  in  any  way  “different.”  So  far  as  the  Jewish 
refugees  particularly  are  concerned,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  Nazi  theories  and  practices  of  anti-Semit¬ 
ism  will  continue  to  be  an  important  factor  after 
Hitler  is  gone,  not  only  because  of  inroads  made 
by  Nazi  propaganda,  but  also  because  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  Jewish  properties  and  Jewish  jobs 
will  have  created  a  large  group  of  persons  with  a 
vested  interest  in  the  continued  absence  of  former 
Jewish  residents.^* 

The  repatriation  of  both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
refugees  who  have  sought  safety  abroad  may  also 
be  blocked  by  the  deep  cleavage  that  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  exist  between  persons  who  left  their  countries 
during  the  war,  regardless  of  the  reason,  and  those 
who  stayed.  Many  refugees,  too,  will  be  reluctant  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  their  previous  persecution  lest 
past  experiences  be  repeated.  Moreover,  difficulties 
of  travel  may  impede  the  return  of  many  of  Hitler’s 
victims,  especially  the  aged  and  the  sick,  as  may 
also  the  sheer  physical  impossibility  of  dispatching 
large  groups  of  people  to  certain  devastated  sections 
of  Europe. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  it  seems  un¬ 
realistic  to  assume  that  all  of  Europe’s  present  refu¬ 
gees,  and  especially  those  who  are  far  from  their 
old  homes,  will  be  repatriated  automatically  as  a 
result  of  a  United  Nations  victory.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  unlikely  that  none,  or  few,  of  those 

27.  H.  (ireenberg,  “Tlic  Plan  of  Destruction,”  The  Massacre 
of  a  People  (New  York,  Jewish  Frontier  Association,  1943). 

28.  J.  Akzin,  ‘‘The  Jewish  Question  after  the  War,”  Harpers 
(New  York),  September  1941,  pp.  431-34;  for  the  same  view, 
sec  also  P.  S.  Rcrnstcin,  “The  Jews  of  F.urope,”  The  Nation 
(New  York),  January  30,  1943,  p.  159. 


now  in  Europe  will  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  re¬ 
turn.  The  object  should  certainly  be  to  return  as 
many  of  the  people  who  wish  to  go  back  to  their 
own  countries  as  soon  as  possible.^^  But  obviously 
repatriation  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem.  It  is 
therefore  essential  to  consider  all  possibilities  of 
finding  new  homes  for  displaced  peoples  in  mam 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

NEW  GROUPS  OF  REFUGEES  ? 

In  all  probability  the  post-war  refugee  problem 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  present  stateless  people, 
for  it  is  doubtful  that  the  adjustment  of  Europe 
from  war  to  peace  can  be  carried  through  with¬ 
out  creating  any  new  homeless  persons.  To  be 
sure,  the  United  Nations  must  use  their  influence 
to  keep  down  the  number  by  forbidding  discrim¬ 
inatory  legislation  and  administrative  orders,  and 
by  helping  reconstructed  governments  solve  the  1 
economic  problems  that  intensify  social  maladjust¬ 
ments.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  such  measures  can  im¬ 
mediately  liquidate  the  legacy  of  hatred  left  by  the 
war,  and  eliminate  the  unofficial  social  pressures 
that  may  be  almost  as  effective  as  governmental 
orders  in  forcing  minorities  to  leave  their  homes. 

One  new  group  of  refugees  may  be  expected  to 
emerge  from  the  present  flood  of  Europe’s  war- 
displaced  people — the  millions  of  prisoners  of  war, 
fugitives  from  bombings  and  onrushing  armies, 
forced  laborers  in  Nazi  industries,  and  evaeuw 
from  strategic  areas  or  districts  annexed  by  Axis 
nations.^®  Most  of  these  displaced  persons  are  now 
under  enemy  rule,  although  far  from  their  homes, 
if  indeed  these  still  exist;  others  are  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  After  hostilities  cease,  most 
of  these  short-term  refugees  will  join  spontaneous 
mass  movements  toward  their  homes,  and  the  task 
of  regulating  this  migration  will  prove  a  test  for 
the  United  Nations  relief  administration,  which 
will  have  to  help  furnish  food,  shelter,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  medical  care.  As  millions  of  war-displaced 
people  gradually  go  back  to  their  homes,  however, 
tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  will  probably  be  un¬ 
able  to  return  because  of  technical,  psychological 
and  economic  barriers  similar  to  those  which  block 
repatriation  of  some  victims  of  racial  and  political 
persecution.^’ 

29.  The  Times  (London),  April  3,  1943. 

30.  The  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Inland  Transport, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Intcr-Allicd  Post-War  Requirement! 
Commission,  estimates  that  of  the  approximately  20  million  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  are  away  from  their  homes  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  "jVi  million  arc  in  their  own  countries,  6  million  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  rest  scattered.  (T.ondon,  Intcr-Allicd  Information 
Committee,  May  13,  1943.) 

31.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  some 
time  to  make  a  final  classification  between  temporarily  and 
permanently  tlisplaccd  people.  See  Sir  Herbert  F-merson,  “Post- 
War  Problems  of  RcfuKccs,”  Foreign  Affairs,  January  23,  I943i 
p.  214. 
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Moreover,  others  may  be  rejected  by  their  former 
governments  or  communities  because  of  their  war¬ 
time  record.  Among  these  will  probably  be  men  and 
women  who  volunteered  to  work  or  fight  for  the 
Nazis,  and  war  prisoners  of  Axis  countries  whose 
new  regimes  are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  return 
of  potential  political  opponents.  Other  refugees  pro¬ 
duced  by  related  circumstances  may  be  present  Nazi 
sympathizers.  The  leading  collaborators  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  Nations  or  their 
own  irate  nationals,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  local 
fascists — the  little  Lavals  and  Quislings  who  are 
known  only  in  their  own  communities — may  be 
punished  by  being  rendered  homeless. 

Much  will  also  depend  on  post-war  boundary  set¬ 
tlements.  The  Axis  powers  have  straightened  some 
of  the  lines  on  Europe’s  demographic  map  by  re¬ 
settling  thousands  of  their  nationals  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries.  But  in  so  far  as  the  German,  Italian, 
Rumanian,  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  governments 
have  placed  their  citizens  in  territories  annexed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  deported  subject  peoples  to  foreign 
countries,  they  have  increased  the  possible  number 
of  Europe’s  post-war  refugees. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  RESETTLEMENT 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  EUROPE 

For  various  reasons,  therefore,  many  insecure  and 
homeless  people  may  have  to  be  resettled  in  post¬ 
war  Europe,  not  only  because  of  humanitarian 
reasons  but  to  achieve  political  and  economic 
stability  on  the  Continent. 

In  Europe  itself  the  ravages  of  war  may  create 
labor  shortages  so  acute  that  countries  may  be  eager 
to  receive  immigrants — as  France  was  after  1919 — 
although  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  all  national 
political  and  racial  groups  will  be  equally  wel- 
come.^^  The  extent  to  which  Europe  is  able  to  re¬ 
settle  refugees,  however,  will  largely  depend  on  the 
success  of  the  United  Nations’  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
the  Continent.  But,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  it  seems  that  Western  European  countries 
will  be  able  and  willing  to  absorb  only  limited  num¬ 
bers  of  new  residents,  whereas  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  may  admit  immigrants  on  a  much 
larger  scale.”  In  the  vast  area  of  Soviet  Asia,  where 
natural  resources  are  today  being  exploited  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  there  is  an  acute  lack  of  skilled 

3a.  Ihid.,  p.  219. 

33'  In  1940-41  the  U.S.S.R.  evacuated  millions  n(  [ews,  Lat¬ 
vians,  Estonians,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Ukrainians  from  the 
border  area  it  had  annexcti  in  1940  to  towns  and  farms  in 
Siberia.  From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  these  people  are  not 
"refugees,”  since  they  come  from  areas  the  U.S.S.R.  considers 
‘‘legally”  part  of  its  territory.  See  V.  M.  IJean,  “The  U.S.S.R. 
and  Post-War  Europe,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  to  be  published 
August  15,  1943. 


labor  that  suggests  great  population  capacity.^'* 
Moreover,  in  the  western  regions  serious  depletion 
of  manpower  as  a  result  of  the  war  may  make  the 
Russians  reverse  their  pre-war  exclusionist  policy 
and  accept  specially  skilled  refugees  from  Europe. 
The  U.S.S.R.’s  post-war  immigration  policy  will 
depend,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  confidence  the 
Soviet  government  may  feel  the  loyalty  of  foreign¬ 
ers  who  want  to  settle  in  its  territory. 

For  some  of  those  refugees  now  in  neutral  coun¬ 
tries,  Britain  or  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  tem¬ 
porary  visas  and  unable  to  return  to  their  homes 
following  the  war,  permanent  homes  may  be  found 
in  their  present  havens.  Additional  thousands  could 
be  resettled  in  this  way  only  if  the  United  Nations 
and  neutrals  agreed  on  the  general  principle  that 
Axis  victims  should  not  be  forced  to  leave  the 
country  where  they  reside  when  the  war  ends,  and 
that  any  documents  needed  to  legalize  their  stay 
should  be  granted  by  an  international  commis¬ 
sion.”  Such  a  plan,  however,  might  make  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  refuge  more  reluctant  than  they  already  are 
to  receive  additional  refugees,  and  could  not  assure 
real  post-war  security  to  any  persons  whose  con¬ 
tinued  residence  in  a  particular  country  met  with 
strong  opposition.^*^ 

So  far  as  refugees  created  by  boundary  problems 
are  concerned.  President  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia 
has  urged  Europe  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
presented  by  defeat  of  Germany  to  take  the  drastic 
step  of  exchanging  national  minorities.  With  the 
Sudeten  Germans  obviously  in  mind,  Mr.  Benes 
made  his  proposal  not  only  to  safeguard  the  pieople 
concerned  against  discrimination,  but  to  wipe  out 
the  danger  of  future  fifth  columns.  As  precedent 
for  this  action,  he  cited  the  famous  compulsory  ex¬ 
change  of  Greeks  and  Turks  after  World  War  I, 
which  made  it  possible  for  two  ancient  enemies  to 
become  peaceful  neighbors.^^  Before  nationality  ex¬ 
changes  are  adopted  as  the  favored  solution  to  the 
problems  created  by  imperfect  ethnical  boundaries, 
however,  several  facts  about  the  Greek-Turkish 
exchange  must  be  pointed  out.  First,  both  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  governments  enthusiastically 
supported  the  project  and  were  willing  to  receive 
their  respective  nationals.  A  similar  situation 
might  not  prevail  in  post-war  eastern  Europe, 

34.  R.  A.  Davies  ami  A.  ].  Steiger,  Soviet  Asia,  Democracy’s 
First  IJne  of  Defense  (New  York,  Dial  Press,  1942),  pp.  361-63. 

35.  Robin.son,  “Uprooted  Jews  in  the  Immediate  Post-War 
World,”  cited,  p.  305. 

36.  With  these  reasons  undoubtedly  in  mind,  the  Bermuda 
Conference  recommended  that  Allied  aid  be  given  to  countries 
of  asylum  in  removing  their  refugee  population  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

37.  Benes,  in  an  interview  with  New  Yorl(  Times  correspon¬ 
dent,  London,  February  18,  1943.  See  New  York,  Times,  Febru¬ 
ary  19,  1943. 
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since  there  are  few  Czechs  or  Poles  normally 
residing  in  Germany  to  exchange  for  Germans 
from  the  Sudetenland  or  western  Poland.  More 
important  is  the  consideration  that  racial  homo¬ 
geneity  and  the  solution  of  a  difficult  political 
situation  were  achieved  at  tremendous  cost  in 
terms  of  human  suffering  and  far-reaching  eco¬ 
nomic  dislocations.  In  the  course  of  the  transfer, 
the  people  involved  suffered  from  disease,  over¬ 
crowding,  lack  of  food,  and  separation  of  families. 
Moreover,  Turkey  lost  some  of  its  most  productive 
farmers  and  craftsmen,  and  took  in  their  place  rela¬ 
tively  backward  peasants  who  were  in  no  way  able 
to  fill  the  economic  gap  created  by  the  exchange. 
Greece,  while  benefiting  from  improved  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  introduced  by  the  Anatolian  farmers 
and  from  public  improvements  built  as  part  of  the 
program  for  rehabilitating  the  new  settlers,  also  ex¬ 
perienced  many  difficulties.  The  influx  of  middle¬ 
men  and  artisans  into  a  small  and  impoverished 
country  soon  created  problems  of  over-urbanization 
that  upset  the  national  economy.  In  addition,  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  loans,  floated  at  high  rates  of 
interest  in  connection  with  resettlement  projects,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  heavy  burden  of  taxes  and  contributed 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  1932.^*  It  should  be  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  drastic  solution  of  a  large-scale  ex¬ 
change  of  refugees  must  not  be  adopted  lightly,  and 
that  its  costs  must  be  carefully  calculated  to  make 
certain  they  are  outweighed  by  the  anticipated  po¬ 
litical  benefits. 

PALESTINE  AND  JEWISH  REFUGEES 

In  addition  to  the  resettling  of  refugees  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  emigration  from  the  Continent  will  prove  es¬ 
sential.  Inasmuch  as  Palestine  has  absorbed  ap¬ 
proximately  300,000  Jewish  refugees  since  1933 — 
which  is  as  many  as  all  other  countries  com¬ 
bined — the  question  arises,  to  what  extent  will 
the  Holy  Land  be  able  to  admit  immigrants  after 
the  war?  A  leading  Zionist  estimates  that  there  will 
be  left  in  Eurojie  no  more  than  two  million  Jews 
physically  fit  for  emigration,  and  contends  that  all 
of  them  could  rapidly  be  settled  in  Palestine  if 
funds  were  made  available.^^ 

Whether  Palestine  can  offer  permanent  settle¬ 
ments  for  Jewish  refugees  depends  not  only  on  its 
economic  absorptive  capacity,  but  on  the  prospect  of 
solving  the  vast  political  problems  at  issue  between 
the  Palestine  Arabs  and  Jews.  Both  peoples  regard 

38.  Simpson,  The  Refugee  Problem,  cited,  pp.  11-27.  Sec  also, 
Stephen  P.  Ladas,  The  Exchange  of  Minorities — Bulgaria,  Greece 
and  Turkey  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1932). 

39.  Chaim  Weizmann,  “Palestine’s  Role  in  the  Solution  of  the 
lewish  Problem,”  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1942,  pp.  329-31. 
Whether  so  large  a  population  can  be  settler!  so  quickly  remains 
a  moot  question. 


Palestine  as  their  home  by  right  of  actual  possession 
and  historical  development;  both  have  cultural  and 
religious  ties  to  the  land;  and  both  demand  political 
ascendancy. 

Zionists  support  their  claims  to  large-scale  immi¬ 
gration  and  unlimited  purchase  of  land  by  pointing 
out  that  Palestine  is  their  ancient  fatherland  and 
that  Britain,  the  United  States  and  the  League  of 
Nations  have  all  conceded  this  claim  by  endorsing 
the  British  Mandate,  established  in  1922,  which  gave 
the  Jews  the  right  to  establish  a  national  home 
there.  Moreover,  they  declare  that,  whereas  the 
Arabs  secured  several  national  states  during  and 
after  World  War  I,  the  Jews  have  no  place  of  their 
own  except  this  tiny  area  that  is  only  one-twentieth 
the  size  of  the  Arab  territories.  They  also  point  to 
their  achievements  of  the  past  20  years,  during 
which  they  have  increased  their  population  from 
50,000  to  over  500,000,  invested  $500,000,000,  estab¬ 
lished  industries,  and  reclaimed  the  lands  which 
had  so  long  gone  to  waste  under  Arab  cultivation. 
As  a  result,  the  Jews  declare,  Palestine  has  achieved 
prosperity  and  increased  public  services,  from 
which  Arabs  as  well  as  Jews  have  gained  improved 
living  standards.'*” 

Under  the  pressure  of  growing  anti-Semitism  in 
Europe  after  1933,  Zionists  have  become  increasing¬ 
ly  interc.sted  in  establishing  a  national  state  in  Pal¬ 
estine  in  order  to  control  immigration,  and  thus 
allow  persecuted  Jews  to  enter  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  ab.sorbcd  into  the  economic  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  (xmvinced  that  the  Jews’  survival  is  at  stake 
in  the  Palestine  i.ssue,  Zionist  leaders  state  they  will 
use  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  make  Palestine 
their  national  home,  and  recent  observers  report 
that  there  is  now  a  group  of  young  persons  who 
appear  willing  to  use  open  force  as  “the  best  means 
of  settling  the  thing  once  for  all.’’"**  Meanwhile, 
mo.st  of  the  Zionists  place  much  hope  in  the  even¬ 
tual  peace  conference  and  emphatically  urge  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  a  Jewish-controlled 
state. 

Palestine  Arabs  are  not  welded  into  as  compact 
a  group  as  the  Zionists,  but  their  leaders  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  throughout  the  Arab  world  speak  with 
equal  vigor.  Although  at  the  end  of  World  War  I 
a  number  of  Arab  spokesmen  welcomed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Jewish  homeland  as  a  means  of 
securing  capital,  technical  skill  and  connections 
with  the  outside  world  which  might  otherwise  be 
lacking,'*^  attainment  of  these  material  advantages 

40.  For  a  recent  statement  of  the  Zionist  position,  see  L.  I. 
Feuer,  Why  A  Jewish  State?  (New  York,  Richard  R.  Smith, 
1942), 

41.  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston),  June  15,  1943. 

42.  C.  K.  Webster,  "British  Policy  in  the  Near  F.ast,”  The  Near 
East  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942),  p.  i(hi. 
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has  not  created  harmony  between  the  two  peoples. 
Today,  in  fact,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there 
are  many  Arabs  who  feel  inclined  to  allow  further 
Jewish  immigration."*^  The  Arabs  resent  the  Jews — 
most  of  whom  have  come  from  Europe — because  of 
their  western  education  and  the  capital  they  have 
secured  from  the  outside  Jewish  world.  Despite  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  Arabs  remain  unwesternized.  The  man¬ 
datory  government  thus  finds  itself  obliged  “to 
drive  a  horse  and  a  camel  in  a  double  harness.”"*"* 

The  Zionists’  plans  for  increasing  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  Palestine  and  making  room  for  both 
Jews  and  Arabs  win  no  confidence  among  the  Arab 
rank  and  file,  who  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
new  Jewish  immigrants  will  gradually  supplant 
them.  In  this  connection,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  Axis  propaganda  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  have  deprived  the  Arabs  of  their  homeland, 
but  it  has  apparently  been  one  factor  in  intensifying 
Arab  opposition  to  Zionist  plans."*’  During  recent 
months,  as  the  Jewish  case  has  been  given  increased 
publicity  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  anxiety 
has  grown  among  the  Arabs  that  they  will  go  un¬ 
heard  because  they  lack  a  press  and  spokesmen  who 
can  reach  western  audiences.  Accordingly,  many 
of  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  and  near-by  countries 
threaten  to  use  force  to  forestall  any  attempts  to 
settle  more  Jews  there  either  during  or  immediately 
after  the  war. 

Britain  has  announced  no  definite  solution  for  the 
Zionist-Arab  problem.  Under  the  mandate,  it  ac¬ 
cepted  responsibility  to  the  Zionists  for  “the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people,”  and  to  the  Arabs  for  doing  this 
“without  prejudice  to  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  existing  non-Jewish  communities.”"*^  These 
pledges  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the  Arabs 
and  Jews  would  prove  compatible  and  ultimately 
able  to  establish  an  independent  state,  and  obliged 
Britain  to  serve  as  a  referee  between  the  two 
peoples."*^  The  task  has  been  complicated,  however, 
by  British  concern  over  the  position  of  Palestine  as 
a  vital  link  in  its  imperial  life  line — a  consideration 
which  became  important  for  the  United  States,  too, 
once  this  country  entered  the  war  and  became  en¬ 
gaged  in  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East. 

As  disorders  in  Palestine  mounted,  following  in- 

41-  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  15,  1943. 

44-  The  Times,  March  8,  1943. 

45-  H.  J.  Taylor,  Men  in  Motion  (New  York,  Doublcday, 
Doran,  1943),  p.  217. 

46-  league  of  Nations  Mandate  for  Palestine  (London,  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  1922),  Cmd.  1785. 

47-  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  The  Middle  East 
(Welwyn,  Hertfordshire,  Broadwater  Press,  1943),  p.  22. 
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creased  Jewish  immigration  after  Hitler’s  rise  to 
power,  Britain  found  that  peace  between  the  two 
groups  had  to  be  achieved  as  sexin  as  possible  lest 
Italy  and  Germany  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  weaken  the  Empire’s  strategic  position  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  1937,  accordingly,  the  London  gov¬ 
ernment  suggested  the  drastic  solution  of  partition¬ 
ing  Palestine — a  country  the  size  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  plan,  which  presented  great  administra¬ 
tive  problems,  was  withdrawn,  however,  when  it 
met  with  the  flat  refusal  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  and 
divided  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  In  May 
1939,  after  the  Munich  agreement  had  made  evi¬ 
dent  the  imminence  of  war,  Britain  issued  a  White 
Paper  which  virtually  announced  that  the  manda¬ 
tory  government  considered  its  obligation  to  foster 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  national  home  had  been 
fulfilled.  Henceforth  Palestine  was  to  be  prepared 
for  independence  in  1949,  provided  the  people  of 
Palestine  and  the  British  government  could  work 
out  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  state.  In  the 
meantime,  further  growth  of  a  Jewish  home  was 
practically  prohibited  by  drastically  restricting  trans¬ 
fer  of  land  to  Jews  and  by  placing  Jewish  immi¬ 
gration  on  a  basis  that  would  raise  the  Jewish 
population  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  by  1944,  and  would  end  it  altogether  thereafter 
unless  the  Palestine  Arabs  acquiesced.^®  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  White  Paper  was 
vigorously  opposed  in  the  British  Parliament,  not¬ 
ably  by  Mr.  Churchill. 

The  British  realized  that  the  new  policy  would 
be  seriously  attacked  by  both  Arabs  and  Jews  and 
declared  that  “His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot 
hope  to  satisfy  the  partisans  of  one  party  or  the 
other  in  such  controversy  as  the  Mandate  has 
aroused.”"*^  Arab  leaders  in  Palestine  regarded  the 
White  Paper  as  better  than  nothing,  but  the  Zion¬ 
ists  and  their  supporters  abroad  contended  that 
the  British  policy  was  illegal  since  it  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  League,  and  morally  indefensible 
because  it  was  intended  to  “appease”  Arab  terrorists. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  Britain  has  taken  strict 
measures  to  enforce  the  White  Paper  by  curbing 
illegal  immigration,  but  without  complete  success. 

48.  Palestine  Statement  of  Policy  (London,  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  1939),  Cmd.  6019.  In  reviewing  the  White  Paper,  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  reported  unani¬ 
mously  in  its  recommendation  to  the  League  Council  that  the 
policy  of  curtailing  Jewish  immigration  and  land  purchases  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  the  Commission,  the 
Council  or  the  British  government  had  always  placed  on  the 
Palestine  mandate.  Before  the  Council  acted  on  this  recommen¬ 
dation,  the  outbreak  of  war  suspended  the  League’s  activities, 
but  meanwhile  the  White  Paper  had  been  presented  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament,  where  the  cabinet  mustered  only  268  votes  for  it 
out  of  447.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  May  23, 
1939. 

49.  Palestine  Statement  of  Policy,  cited,  p.  12. 
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CAN  Europe’s  refugees  find  new  homes? 


While  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  plans  to  maintain  the  White  Paper  during  the 
war,  there  has  been  no  publicly  defined  statement 
of  post-war  intentions.  In  the  meantime,  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  “uncertainty  whether  the  government 
intends  to  abide  by  the  1939  White  Paper  has  given 
rise  to  extravagant  hopes  and  extravagant  fears  on 
both  sides.”’®  So  far  as  post-war  Jewish  refugees 
are  concerned,  this  current  uncertainty  means  that 
possibilities  for  resettlement  in  Palestine  remain 
highly  problematical. 

PLANS  FOR  NEW  SETTLEMENTS 

Resettling  people  in  new  areas  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  has  been  the  dream  of  those  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  homes  for  Europe’s  refugees  during  the  past 
quarter-century,  and  particularly  after  Nazi  perse¬ 
cutions  took  their  toll  in  the  mid-i93o’s.  Some  of 
these  efforts  have  been  self-confessed  failures,  as 
were  the  League’s  attempts  to  settle  Assyrians  in 
British  Guiana  and  Saarlanders  in  Brazil.  However, 
some  colonies — a  very  few — have  functioned  more 
or  less  satisfactorily,  and  plans  for  several  new  ones 
have  been  laid.’' 

prerequisites  of  immigration 

Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  mass  re¬ 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  less  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  world  agree  that  possibilities  are  defi¬ 
nitely  limited  by  climatic  problems,  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  necessary  equipment,  or  local  oppo¬ 
sition  to  newcomers,  but  that  some  successes  may 
perhaps  be  achieved  by  observing  certain  rules. 
First,  provision  of  finance  on  the  necessary  scale  is 
essential,  for  an  insufficiently  financed  setdement  is 
worse  than  no  settlement  at  all.  From  experience 
with  settling  Jewish  refugees  in  Palestine  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  it  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  cost  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  family  of  four  on  the  land  is  $5,000.’^  For 
resettlement  in  a  partly  industrialized  community 
the  cost  would  be  somewhat  less  but,  in  either 
event,  mass  colonization,  it  would  appear,  could  be 
financed  only  with  the  aid  of  governments  willing 
to  do  so  as  a  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
world  order.  Second,  there  must  be  a  careful  survey 
of  the  attitude  toward  incoming  colonists,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  country 
of  settlement — which  would  presumably  have  to 
give  initial  approval — but  of  the  native  population. 
Since  one  reason  foreign  elements  have  been  un¬ 
popular  is  that  they  may  develop  into  organized 
minorities  and  cause  international  complications, 

50.  Economist  (London),  April  3,  1943. 

51.  For  a  survey  of  existing  mass  resettlement  projects  and 
plans  for  additional  post-war  ones,  see  p.  120. 

52.  Simpson,  The  Rejngee  Problem,  cited,  p.  12. 


mixed  national  settlements  may  be  desirable.  Third, 
successful  settlements  require  fairly  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  colonists  on  the  basis  of  initiative  and  physi¬ 
cal  strength.  The  fact,  however,  that  available  refu¬ 
gees — especially  those  who  have  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  war  in  Europe — will  not  always  match 
up  to  the  exacting  physical  and  psychological  de¬ 
mands  of  a  pioneer  life  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  obstacle  to  colonization.  An  indication  of  how 
persons  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits  may 
succeed  in  the  tasks  of  colonization  is  given  by  the 
work  of  Agro-Joint  (American  Jewish  Joint  Agri¬ 
cultural  Corporation).  Between  1921  and  1938 
Agro-Joint  enabled  300,000  Russian  Jews  who  had 
previously  been  relegated  to  ghetto  life  to  take  up 
agricultural  occupations  in  the  Soviet  Union  by 
furnishing  them  with  tractors,  and  providing  them 
with  the  proper  training.’^  Fourth,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  there  must  be  a  realistic  analysis  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  possibilities  of  an  area  to  make  certain  it  will 
enable  a  colony  to  remain  healthy  and  become  self- 
supporting.  Special  consideration  must  be  given  to 
such  basic  factors  as  climate,  rainfall,  soil  and  raw 
materials,  but  without  losing  sight  of  the  possibil¬ 
ities  held  out  by  modern  science  for  mitigating 
many  physical  drawbacks.  Over-cautiousness  must 
not  blind  investigators  to  potentialities,  for  most 
expansion  will  depend  on  technological  advance 
rather  than  on  old-fashioned  pioneering. 

In  settling  undeveloped  areas,  agriculture  has 
been  the  standard  means  of  approach,  partly  be¬ 
cause  countries  of  colonization  have  sometimes 
consented  to  receive  land  workers  when  they  would 
take  no  others,  and  partly  because  of  the  tradition 
— established  by  the  great  western  migrations  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  century — that  all  set¬ 
tlers  must  engage  in  primary  production.  Since 
settlement  on  the  land  is  very  expensive  per  person 
and  refugees  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  peasants 
but  a  heterogeneous  group  in  which  urban  workers 
tend  to  predominate,  the  possibilities  of  settlements 
combining  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

To  possibilities  already  discussed  for  colonizing 
refugees  in  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  world  may 
be  added  future  opportunities  for  immigration  into 
the  British  Commonwealth,  the  United  States  and 
the  South  American  nations.  During  the  immedi¬ 
ate  post-war  period,  most  of  these  countries  may 
prove  reluctant  to  open  their  doors  to  aliens,  for 
almost  all  governments  have  added  special  war¬ 
time  administrative  regulations  to  their  universally 
high  pre-war  restrictions  on  immigration. 

In  what  direction  immigration  policies  may  dc- 

53.  Sec  J.  N.  Rosenberg,  “Some  Questions  on  Aid  to  Russia,” 
Mew  Currents  (New  York),  June  1943. 
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velop  once  the  main  readjustments  to  peacetime 
conditions  have  been  ,  made  depends  on  economic 
post-war  trends.  In  highly  industrialized  countries, 
such  as  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  prospects 
for  a  liberal  refugee  policy  after  the  war  largely 
turn  on  the  prospects  of  maintaining  full  employ¬ 
ment.  If  the  economic  systems  of  these  countries 
continue  to  provide  too  few  jobs,  the  outlook  for 
the  alien  in  search  of  a  new  homeland  will  prove 
bleak.^"*  Since  fear  of  economic  competition  has 
been  one  of  the  roots  of  restrictive  policies  toward 
refugees,  that  fear  must  be  removed  after  the  war 
or  else  doors  will  continue  to  be  barred  to  refugees. 
In  addition  to  creating  a  healthy  economy,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dispel  the  mistaken  belief  that  every 
new  worker  dislodges  some  one  else  by  recognizing 
the  unique  skills  of  many  of  the  refugees,  and  the 
record  they  have  established  in  increasing  nation¬ 
al  labor  power.’’  In  less  industrially  developed 
countries — such  as  Bolivia,  Mexico  and  Brazil — 
ability  and  willingness  to  absorb  refugees  will  hinge 
largely  on  the  capacity  of  those  nations  to  continue 
their  march  toward  industrialization  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  need  for  technicians  and  skilled  labor  great¬ 
er  in  quantity  and  quality  than  they  have  yet  been 
able  to  produce  for  themselves.  Moreover,  in  all 
countries  of  immigration  it  will  be  necessary  to 
distribute  new  arrivals  throughout  the  towns  and 
countryside  to  facilitate  assimilation  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  hostility  toward  aliens  that  their  presence 
in  large  numbers  in  a  few  areas  might  promote.’^ 
Assuming  that  the  economic  picture  does  become 
more  favorable  to  immigration  than  it  was  in  the 
immediate  pre-war  years,  nations  will  still  un¬ 
doubtedly  insist  on  selecting  their  incoming  popula¬ 
tions  on  the  two-fold  basis  of  nationality  and  occu¬ 
pation.  Canada,  for  example,  has  indicated  that  it 
might  be  willing  to  accept  farmers  who  would  settle 

54.  The  Times,  April  3,  1943- 

55.  S.  M.  Robinson,  Refugees  at  Work,  Committee  for  Selected 
Social  Studies  (New  York,  Kind’s  Crown  Press,  1942),  p.  77. 

56.  A  practical  demonstration  of  how  this  can  be  done  has 
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in  northern  Alberta,  the  interior  valleys  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  and  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec.’^ 
Similarly,  the  South  American  countries  wish  to 
choose  newcomers  not  only  on  the  basis  of  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  but  also  according  to  nationality.  These 
governments,  realizing  that  highly  trained  persons 
will  probably  secure  social  influence  in  their  new 
communities  by  virtue  of  education  and  ability, 
naturally  do  not  want  this  influence  exercised  in 
behalf  of  any  state  that  represents  a  potential  threat 
to  their  existence.  One  of  the  first  post-war  steps  in 
facilitating  resettlement  through  immigration 
might,  therefore,  be  an  occupational  and  nationality 
census  of  refugees  that  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
matching  their  qualifications  to  the  requirements  of 
overseas  nations. 

CONCLUSION 

In  finding  new  homes  for  Europe’s  refugees, 
many  areas  throughout  the  world  will  have  to  be 
explored,  but  the  mere  uncovering  of  widespread 
possibilities  will  accomplish  little  so  long  as  plans 
for  resettlement  rest  merely  on  appeals  to  hospital¬ 
ity  and  tolerance.  An  essential  condition  of  gaining 
admittance  for  refugees  in  new  countries  is  that 
immigration  be  divested  of  the  appearance  of  char¬ 
ity  by  having  the  settlers  bring  with  them  not  only 
technical  ability  and  the  will  to  work,  but  also 
some  economic  resources  for  developing  their  new 
homeland.  Since,  however,  the  impoverishment  of 
Europe’s  persecuted  people  will  probably  remain  a 
primary  factor  in  post-war  economy,  funds  for  their 
transportation,  settlement,  retraining  and  adjust¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  raised  from  outside  sources. 
In  the  past,  financing  of  this  kind  has  been  done 
by  private  organizations,  but  their  resources  are 
clearly  too  small  to  cope  with  forthcoming  post-war 
problems,  although  their  personnel  and  experience 
will  be  of  great  value  in  the  task  ahead,  what  is  re¬ 
quired,  therefore,  is  a  collective  effort  of  the  type 
that  only  the  great  powers  acting  jointly,  or  an  inter¬ 
national  organization,  would  be  capable  of  taking. 

57.  “C.inada,”  The  Round  Table  (London),  March  1939, 
p.  398. 
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Mass  Resettlement  of  Refugees 


By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  W.  N.  Hadsel 

A  LTHOUGH  the  mass  resettlement  of  refugees 
in  specially  created  colonies  has  never  been  at¬ 
tempted,  certain  efforts  have  been  successfully  made 
by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association.  By  1939 
this  organization,  which  was  endowed  in  1891  by  a 
wealthy  Jewish  philanthropist  of  German  descent, 
Baron  de  Hirsch,  had  established  over  500  settle¬ 
ments  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Palestine,  Po¬ 
land,  Turf^ey,  Rumania,  and  the  USSJi.;  and 
had  18,400  families  on  its  more  than  two  million 
acres  of  land.  In  accordance  with  its  founder’s  con¬ 
viction  that  migrations  to  cities  would  create 
tensions  between  Jewish  immigrants  and  native 
populations,  the  Association  stresses  the  training  of 
colonists  for  agricultural  life  and  aids  the  colonists 
to  buy  their  own  land  by  arranging  long-term 
credits  for  those  who  lack  capital. 

In  the  mid-i93o’s,  as  the  number  of  European 
refugees  increased  and  immigration  barriers  rose  to 
unprecedented  heights  throughout  the  world,  new 
plans  developed  for  mass  colonization  in  relatively 
empty  spaces  of  the  globe.  So  far  as  these  projects 
concerned  the  tropics  and  subtropics,  they  involved 
the  much  debated  issue  of  whether  or  not  large- 
scale  settlements  of  people  from  temperate  lands 
are  possible  in  regions  near  the  equator.  In  answer¬ 
ing  this  question,  actual  experience  in  the  few  re¬ 
cently  established  tropical  colonies  may  be  useful. 

At  the  Evian  Conference  in  1938  the  Dominican 
Republic  offered  to  accept  up  to  100,000  refugees 
from  Europe.  A  group  of  men  in  the  United  States 
subsequently  organized  a  Settlement  Association  to 
establish  colonies  based  on  subsistence  homesteads, 
with  aproximately  500  forming  the  first  contingent. 
These  500  were  settled  at  “Sosua,”  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  Republic,  before  war  suspended 
further  immigration.  At  present  the  chief  needs  of 
the  colony  are  more  land  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  women  among  the  setders.  In  January  1943 
health  conditions  were  reported  by  a  U.S.  Army 
consultant  in  tropical  diseases  to  be  very  good  for  a 
subtropical  area,  thanks  to  adequate  medical  care 
and  the  adjustment  of  diet  and  work  hours  to  local 
conditions.  The  record  of  the  Dominican  settle¬ 
ment  has  brought  inquiries  from  three  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  regarding  the  possibility  of  similar 
colonization  projects  in  their  territories. 

When  opposition  of  the  Spanish  Republicans  to 
General  Franco’s  armies  collapsed  in  1938,  a  group 
of  American  sympathizers  formed  the  New  World 
Resettlement  Fund  and  secured  a  contract  with  the 
government  of  Ecuador  to  send  in  up  to  5,000  fam¬ 
ilies  that  had  taken  refuge  in  southern  France. 


About  500  acres  of  land  were  secured  through  pur¬ 
chase  and  grants  from  the  Ecuador  government’s 
public  domain,  but  plans  for  the  proposed  agricul¬ 
tural  colony  were  upset  by  the  Franco-German 
armistice  in  1940,  when  the  Vichy  government  re¬ 
fused  to  give  exit  permits  to  Spanish  refugees.  To 
date  only  60  Spaniards,  who  fled  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  have  been  settled  in  Ecuador,  although 
plans  are  proceeding  to  bring  in  others  from  the 
more  than  500  who  remain  in  that  country. 

In  the  Yungas  district  of  Bolivia,  the  Refugee 
Economic  Corporation  and  the  Agro-Joint  set  up  a 
small  colony.  These  two  groups  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  Jewish  refugees  out  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  city, 
where  they  had  congregated,  creating  certain  ten¬ 
sions.  The  Bolivian  colony,  now  consisting  of  170 
people,  demonstrates  the  desirabiUty  of  future  im¬ 
migration  of  settlers. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II  several  investiga¬ 
tions  of  prospective  resettlement  sites  were  made  by 
governments  and  private  organizations.  In  1939  an 
Anglo-American  commission  inspected  two  interior 
areas  of  British  Guiana,  where  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  felt  there  was  need  for  increased  population. 
Lack  of  transportation,  however,  appeared  to  be  a 
major  disadvantage,  and  the  Commission  concluded 
that  necessary  expenditures  for  roads  would  be  so 
great  that  they  should  not  be  undertaken  unless 
setdement  on  a  large  scale  seemed  assured.  In  the 
meantime,  it  proposed  a  trial  colony  of  500  persons, 
but  even  this  experiment  was  prevented  by  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Similarly,  Mindanao,  southern¬ 
most  island  of  the  Philippine  group,  was  investi¬ 
gated  by  a  group  of  American  experts  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1939,  after  the  Philippine  government  had 
agreed  to  admit  10,000  refugees  for  a  colony.  The 
Refugee  Economic  Corporation  secured  options  on 
12,500  acres  of  land  for  a  large  ranch  and  selected 
800  settlers,  but  the  war  interrupted  their  trans¬ 
portation. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Refugee  Economic 
Corporation  and  the  Agro-Joint  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  research  on  many  possible  places  of  set¬ 
tlement  in  order  to  have  essential  scientific  in¬ 
formation  available  for  ofiicial  post-war  planning 
agencies.  Surveys  include  Alaska,  Angola,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Canada,  Chide, 
China,  Cuba,  Guatemda,  Lower  California,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Panama  and  Peru.  These 
studies  represent,  of  course,  only  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  actual  setdements,  for  in¬ 
ternational  agreements  and  large-scale  financing 
will  be  essential  in  translating  these  plans  into 
realities. 


